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“UNITED WE STAND” 


By LOUIS E. REICHARD 


Nati 
194] 

many 
there 


N Washington, the 


day, 


ns capital, Sun 
began 
Sundays that 


SecTTic d to he 


December 7, 


as in 
auspiciously as many, 
Indeed 
anything would occur t 


long chain of 


had gore 


before it 
slight cl 
distinguish it from the 
that Father Time had already 
calendar. Yet. 


. 
struck from the 


when the day had run no mors 


than two-thirds its course, it was obviously 
destined to b me storic signpost. a dat 
that would mark a momentous turn in the lives 
and ifl t met and men ti ug t 


beginning to s t ug! r broad land 
tl season whet Peace 1 cart good wi 
toward men is uppermost in our mind 
japan struck mighty blows at far-flung Amet 
in outposts in the Pactifx \t the very time 
vhen het envoys ere ostentatiously pro 
tessing to seek a peaceful solution of grave it 
ternational problems, without a semblanc« 


laws 
Sabbath to kill 
planes, and sink our sl 
impact of that 
terrible, unexpected blow. For a moment sh« 


I 


arning, and in utter dehance of the 
(,od and man. she chose the 


destroy our 


men, 


trom the 


America reeled 


was stunned, almost paralyzed. But for a 


the reaction set in Re 


indignation at the dastardly ac 


moment only. Then 
sentment and 


swept over the country like a huge tidal wave 


\merica id been foully attacked, and America 
vas determined t ivenge tl outrageous 
assault 

The first 1 vit t doubt is been 
von by Japan. Unhappily, she may, and prob 
ibly she will, win others: but no red-blooded 
American has the slightest doubt as to who 
will deliver the final knock-out blow 
GSREAT as was t avoc wrought, Japar 


actually helped 


just a few 


America, for she healed in 
he sore 


that 
months 


i 
short urs an internal 


had been eating at our very vitals for 


past 
‘ sy ! ; 


Unwittingly she applied a curative poul 
tice to our disunity and almost miraculously 


made us e again. Immediately we banded 
wuurselves together ind vowed that, however 
long it might tak Japan ind the other im 
ternational gangsters allied ith her should 
he bre t tot knees 
Nor rventionists and isolationists, as pa 
iotic ; : nceere in their beliefs as 
Ss ai « trary vi inged their 
itior in a twinkling. Laboring men and 
mplovyers, witl t waiving tl ghts, thrust 
iside t é ul let ined to stand 
| t ght the commor 
ene H d-botled p liticians who had beet 


Amer! 


everywhere wit! 


voc leclared that since America had 
been ' t é nothing remained but t 
hoht ‘ t a America alwavs fiehts w 
! ‘ : 


— , t P ident of the United 
Stat t to the Capitol to deliv War 
ri age t tl { onegres . rtly after noon 


senators, repre 


United 


sentatives, black-robed justices of the 


states > en ( irt, Cabinet ofhcers leaders 
t ours tary tor distinguished diplomats 
and others gathered to hear the Chief Exe 
tive 

A, { , ud accused 
‘ Pre nt ! eading An wa straight 
lown t ii to wat Denouncing him bit 
terly, they had from time to tim ught wit! 
ill t if trength and all the means at thei 
command t amper and to block him. But 
when, leaning on the arm of his son James 
now a captain in the Marine Corps, he 
walked, erect and confident, to the well of 
he House and mounted the stairs that lead 
to the Speaker's rostrum, they rose with on¢ 


accord and greeted him with loud and tumul 


tuous applause and cheers 

ry 

ru! Pres lent message exceptior ally 
’ 

brief considering its import, was read in clear 
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moments—it 
iad taken to pre 
Hous« it 
again. Ea 
iid been 


cretaries, stenogt 


SEATED in front of and somew! 


President as he spoke were the 


debates o } House 


vith 


reading of the message 


and the resolution declaring 


betw« the { 


horthand and _ typewriting 


| 
ir important role 


wk 


Ameri 


ry” 
rH thunderous applaus« 


these ringing passages fr 


1 forth left no doubt 


t 

Congress ry vation tl 

President upot rrival ; Capitol was 

repeated as he wall wily from the Hous 

chamber 1 t of the crowded Houses 

and in the { galleries men and women 
ir tribute 


is an 
Bills 


mmittec 


1907 


| 
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record than anyone else connected with the 
legislative branch of our Government 

Before coming to Washington he had been 
Arkansas for five years 
said, 


a court reporter in 
In commenting on his experiences, he 


“Whatever 


had I owe in large measure to my ability to 


success and good fortune I have 


write shorthand.” 


AS an indication of the esteem in which Mr 
Whiteside is held, on December 11, Senator 
Hill of Alabama asked for and was granted 
unanimous consent to print in the Appendix 
of the Congressional Record a short articl 
from the Washington Times-Herald, of De 
cember 9, dealing with the rdle Whiteside had 
played in connection with the War 
Resolutions of 1917 and 1941 


Even before that—on April 21, 
1941—the Hon. Fadjo Cravens of 
Arkansas had paid tribute to Mr 


Whiteside in the House of Repre 


sentatives 


Wi THIN forty-five minutes after 
resolution, White 
W hite 


Democrati and 


the passage of the 
side was at the House, and 
there Republican 
living symbols 
f America’s united war effort 
watched the President of the United 
States write his name boldly across 
that will 


hange the course of events through 


leaders in Congress, 


the “scrap of paper” 


out the entire world 
‘Modest as my part may be,” said 
Whiteside, return to the 
Capitol W hite 
a solemn duty, this handling of 
War i 


righteous one, and | feel 


aiter his 
from the House, “it 
Resolutions. Our cause is a 
honored 
that I should have even a small part 
in this action by Congress to protect 
uur possessions and our freedom.’ 

When he presented the War Reso 
lution to the President, M1 
velt observed: “It is remarkable that 
you should have handled both Reso 


Ro« Se 


lutions which commit this country 
to the greatest wars in all history.” 
Whiteside shared 
Monday, De 


young 


In some mcasure 
honor on 
1941, John 
his assistant at the Sen 


his unique 
cember &, with 
Wilbourne, 
ate Ofhce Building, who accompan 
ied him to the White House. So. 
Wilbourne, incidentally, is a 


Greggite, 


who, 
has had an experience that 
no other man in history is likely to 
duplicate 


r ’ 
rwo days alter a state of war had 


been declared to exist between the 
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United States and Japan, Congress passed an 
the President signed two other declarations o! 
time Italy 
but since this was so foreseen an 
America had already become somewhat shock 


war, this against Germany and 


clearly 


proof, these declarations caused barely a ripple 
As this is being written, eight days after 

her treacherous act on 1941 

‘the date which will live Japan 


December 7, 

in infamy’ 
is already beginning to feel America’s might 
Across our free land we hear the cry, “Re 
Pearl Harbor,” 
and women everywhere gird themselves for the 
gain 


member and, hearing it, men 


struggle ahead resolved that “We will 
the inevitable triumph—so help us God.’ 
Down through the 


time gen 


orridors oT 










































JOINT RESOLUTION 














HISTORIC DOCUMENTS 


The original draft (left) of the Declaration 
of War with Germany, typed by Whiteside 
on April 2, 1917. Above, the Senate Resolu- 
tion calling for war with Japan, and the final 
printed form being enclosed by Whiteside 
for delivery to the House and Senate for 
signature before being sent to President 
Roosevelt for his approval, affixed (center 
at 4:10 p.m., December 8, 1941. 
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Cration I \1 cans vet unbort V1 near t 
echoes of that cry and exult in the victory that 
\merica will have wor \nd Japan, di 
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A Secretary's Role in Historie Events 


Whiteside Typed “Declaration of War” in 1917 


bears the dis 


WHITESIDE 


oldest secretary in 


ARRETTI 
tinction of being the 
Washington, D. C 
For many years he was private secretary to 
Senator Arkansas. When the 
Senator passed away, his widow, Mrs. Hatti 
W. Caraway, succeeded him in office, to com- 
plete his term, and proved so efficient that the 
citizens of Arkansas have again 
and again to serve them in Washington 
She “inherited” Garrett Whiteside with the 
job, and he has served her in the capacity of 
He says 


in point of service 


Caraway ol 


reelected her 


since her husband's death. 


that she’s the finest “boss” a 


secretary 
enthusiastically 
man could have, and has proved herself as 


husband, sinc: 


fine a statesman as was her 


she assumed the senatorial toga 


ON a visit to Southern California in 1940, 
Whiteside divulged some interesting informa 
tion concerning his participation in one of the 
most momentous events in American history. 

Said he: “I have served as a secretary in 
Washington for thirty-five years, but I think 
that one of the most outstanding events in my 
humble career occurred on the night of April 
2, 1917. It was on that date that I typed the 
pages of the historic document that officially 
plunged the United States into the European 
War. 

“You might say that I was selected to type 
the famous document by accident. It was just 
one of those things.” On the evening of April 
2, 1917, 
my office, and in came Hal Flood of Virginia, 
chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Com 
mittee. Following close at his heels was Sit 
Cecil Spring-Rice, the British Ambassador 
Chey both looked a bit excited, and I sensed 
that something twnportant was brewing. 

“Said Hal Flood in a crisp tone: ‘If you're 
not busy, Whiteside, I have a little dictating 
I would like to do. You seem to be the only 
secretary in the building at this hour of the 
evening, so I'll have to presume on your good 
nature, The matter is most important, and 

‘Go ahead and shoot,’ I interjected 
a little tired, but guess I can serve my coun 
try in an emergency. What's on your mind?’ 

“His answer made me sit up in my chair, 
with a gasp. 

“*The United States has entered the World 


War,’ ‘What I 


I was doing some overtime work in 


‘T'm 


he snapped. want you to do, 


Whiteside, is to take down the official Declara- 


y I ready \A 


tion that | hav li 
get under way.’ 

“With Sir Cee Spring-Rice, the Britis! 
Ambassador, looking on anxiously, Flood pr 


ceeded to dictate to me the official Declaratio 

»f War that was to plunge this country int 
the overseas conflict. Believe me, it was quite 
an unexpected assignment! It had me sort of 
wobbly. 

“When Flood had finished dictating, I gavi 
Declaration I had 
an original and a carbon 
wished I had made another 
Flood and Sir Cecil Spring 
Unfortunately, I let that 
I guess I was a littl 
job suddenly 


him the two copies of the 
typed 
“T have often 
copy, and had 
Rice autograph it 
rare opportunity slip by 
shaken by the unusualness of the 
thrust on me 
“When the United 
entering the War came up for final passage, 
Senator Stone of Missouri, chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate 
had ‘blocked’ President Woodrow Wilson, and 
ng a move. Senator 
introduced the De 


question of the States 


prevented him trom maki 
Martin of Virginia thet 
claration of War in t Senate 


l 
and it passed 
as a resolution. 

“Some years after I had taken Congress 
man Flood’s dictation, I was thinking about 
the part I had played on the evening of April 
2, 1917, what had hap 
pened to the original copy of the Declaration 
of War that I had typed. I went to the 
official files, instituted a search, and there it 
was, just as I had written it, 
all. 

“Much water has 
since that typewritten document 
United States, and sent two 
boys across the Atlantic. | 


and began to wonder 


corrections and 


lowed under the bridge 
changed the 
history of the 
million of our 


guess it was one oi the most important pieces 
of typing a humble Senator’s secretary has 
ever been called on to perform.” 

Garrett Whiteside is a middle-aged, alert 


twinkling eyes. He is 
Nation's 


n 


capital, and especially of the honor of being 


gentleman, with keen, 
service in the 


long 


proud of his 


the oldest secretary, in length of service, in 
Washington, D. (¢ 
1941, it has de 


secretary to deliver 


And now, on December 8, 


; 
S Sell-Ssank 


volved upon th 
to the President for 
ol W al 


signature the Declaration 
with Japa 


James E. Hungerford 
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Good Work! Let’ Keep ‘em 


Write us when you've read this message 


January. 
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THAT “TRUE EASE IN WRITING” 


Pen, paper, and posture play their part with practice in 


perfecting a quick and easy codrdination of head and hand 


By JANET KINLEY GREGG 


} 
} 





N a recent trip to North Carolina to at this time to determine whether or not we have 

tend the convention of the Southern been neglecting some of the details to which 

Business Education Association, the gave a great deal of attention during the first 
author of the system gave a talk at the con few days of study In order to write well 
clusion of which he said that the country that is, easily and speedily, the writer's feet 


needs the services of every citizen in view 
of the national emergency now confronting us 
and that those services must necessarily be as 
ethcient as possible. He said that we cannot 


afford to be slipshod or even deliberate in our 
work in times of stress like these, and he 
urged teachers as well as students to exert 
every elfort to do their best 


THIS is a timely appeal to our patriotism 
and one which we should heed. We are agreed 
that no effort is too great to make for “our 
life,” but we do not always realize that 
what we are doing is of sufficient importance 
to be considered a patriotic effort. Yet no 
student knows what work he may be called 
upon to do or in what office he may soon be 
working. Every business today is either di 
rectly or indirectly a part of our great national 
effort to strengthen ourselves for the preser- 
vation of freedom and all the other blessings 
that we enjoy, and for the future peace of the 
world Speed, efficiency, and accuracy are 
prime requisites for the success of that effort 


11 is only too true that, like the proverbial 
horse at his watering trough, a teacher can 
lead a student to study but he cannot make 
him learn. What the student learns is entirely 
up to the student himself. Fortunate, indeed, 
are those who feel the urge to put forth their 
best effort in whatever they undertake. 

In the skills of shorthand and typewriting, 
speed and accuracy are the keys to efficiency 
For the classes which started in September, 
the remainder of the year will be devoted to 
increasing the speed and accuracy of the writer 
and in so doing, fluency, or ease of writing, 
is the first consideration. Pope says 


“True ease in writing comes from art, not chance, 
As those move easiest who have learn’d to dance.” 


It is said that practice makes perfect, and 
certainly practice makes fluent, writers. There 
is no better way to learn to write shorthand 
than to write shorthand 


AN investigation may profitably be made at 


should be flat on the floor, his desk should be a 
comfortable height, he should not be slumped 
in his chair, and his pen should be held lightly 
not clutched Do not economize on your pen 
or on your paper; these are part of your stock 
in trade and without them you would be lik« 
the peddler who sold his stock in order to re 


place his worn-out shoes 


I1 is to be remembered that in almost all 
shorthand writing the goal is transcription 
In reading a book recently I came across a 
’ 


ridiculous error that should have been caught 


by any one of a number of people before it got 
into the printed page of a book The author 
was speaking of a “relic of the past,” but the 
word relic was printed relict, which, of course, 
is a widow or widower! This word could 
hardly be considered a spelling demon, but it 
proves that if there is the slightest doubt about 
the proper spelling of a word a dictionary 
should be consulted at once 

If, while you are referring to the dictionary 
you will make a note of the syllabication and 
the exact meaning of the word, as well as th 
spelling, and if you will keep the note on your 
desk for a few days, you will have saved you 
self the possible trouble of looking it ip again 
You will at the same time have increased yout 
vocabulary in the case of words with which 
you are not familiar Che list may be added 
to from time to time, perhaps a new on made 
out each week with the last words of the old 
list put at the top of a tresh sheet of paper to 
start the new week's list Words should b 
kept on the list as long as they give any troubl 
whatever. 


ry” . ‘ 
PHE author of the system you are studying 


told me that when he was a boy he kept a 
little pocket memo book with alphabetic se« 
tions When he carn acToss a Wor 1 with 


which he was not familiar he looked it up in 
the dictionary and entered it in the little book, 
with the definition in shorthand. Each week 
he went over the words until he was thor 
oughly familiar with both spelling and mean 
ing. You will find it very helpful to keep 


Ibo 
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Review of Word-Beginnings 
Endings 
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(The first two pages of this drill appeared last month 
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< | a ‘ T () 
} 1 ‘ 
‘ U K W \ 
st the W 5 i 
| ) ry le S | 
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/ 
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take n common geog | A Review or Worp-Becin nines 


i ind 1s ‘ i r 
rthand as as a lazy att AND ENDINGS 
I i A { i I x 
‘ ; ‘ - irranged alphabetically for easy reference 
nment ” ” 9 - 
nsive ‘ 
4 £3 j <t of ’ ntic ror f 
o ograph-y 
- ver ’ 
para 
pel ton 
Zi f r per , 
A pire ’ 
ple 
4 port , 
pose position ” ” 


post 


SIMILARLY ) t pro romis 


' : thar 5 ‘ pur 
’ ‘ tat \\ ! , 
pute -putation + ’ 
» t } ; : 
Cin ny of Un t ’ i ’ ‘ quire 
’ ’ rate 
’ ‘ : P \\ 
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a ss kn that ¢ 
’ 7 , , ¥ 
tomary a that it is t f \ ; ric ti " , noted 
mpetent shorthand writ = Sit fabr ’ metr rity ” , 
fre nt 1 . { ’ rov ’ ’ scribe 
’ , . scription bscrit 51 riptior rit j wis 
‘ wie —_* : riating { 
wes . eRe wi, Mone hanes — mscr ’ ’ n; self- circu- circum ' se 
spelling may be u ut by small longhand fvespect , ince incu , 
tters in case ot « bt | exal Mr umfles roumstance self -selves Aimesecif, my 
| ll ] ' ’ , ’ short 
Allen Kelley need not be contused t Mi 
ship rtey . , 


Alan Kelly if they are written thus , sion -tion , depy n, fa 
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tor nation, mention actton -sional -tional pro 
essional, prof nal, provisional, national, rational 
itional sioner -tioner -tioneer commissioner 
3 , ex ner nfectioner, auctioneer; tome- 
mebod somchou meone somewhat, somewhere 

spect -spection inspect, inspection, prospect, prospe 
t expect, circumspect, introspection; -stic artistic, 
asti statisti fantasti drastic, domesti sub- 
subdue, substance, substitute, subjoin, subhead; -sult 
result, resu nsult, consulted, consultation, desul 
tor sume 3 sme resume consume presume, 
super- supr- suppr- superintend, superior, supervise, 
suprem ppres suppression, support; -sure -jure 
jury assu treasured, abjure, conjure, perjure 
perjury injures (injurtes); SuUSp- susCcep- suspect, 
suspected, suspt n, suspicious, suspend, susceptible, 
unsusceptible tain attain, obtain, sustain, captain, 
retatr tate avitate innotate, hesitate, rotate; -tern 
dern ‘ r? patter» modern attorney -ther 
mother, bother weather, brother, father, hitherto; 
there- therein, therefore, thereon, therefrom, thereto, 


thereupon everything, anything; 


thing something 





tial -cial circumstantial, credential, essential, influen 
tial, social, provincial, artificial; -tie -tical -tically 
uthieti politic, chaotic, pharmaceutic, alpha 
‘ patheti critics; -tionist eclocutionist, evolu 
tionist bolitionist; -tition -tation repetition, compets 
tion petitior station notattor quotation -titude 
altitude aptitud certitude fortitude, latitude, plats 
tude trans- (fr uct, transaction transfha, transfer 
ransn ture furniture picture feature, nature 
partur ual -tual « Judai, annua ntinual, actual 
mutua uate -uation e¢fectuats ictuate insinuate 
raduation, perpetuation; ul- ulterior, ulster, ultimo 
ultimate ular tabular muscular jugular; -ulate 
ulation formulate, formulati speculate, speculative 
populati un- unseen, unfair, unlike; under- under 
neath, under undertake, under way, underwear 
uous arduow strenuous mfinuous, assiduou -ure 
secure, endure, failure, procure; -werge diverge, con 
verge verse -versity diverse, converse, perverse 
averse, perversity, university; -version conversion, in 
ersion, subversion, perversion; -vity brevity, levity 
activity, captivit -volve evolve, involve, revolve 


forward, awkward, upward, reward 
likelihood; where whereabuuts, whereas, 
for, everywhere; with withstand, with 
-worthy noteworthy, trust 


ward -hood 
neighborhood, 
wherever, where 
” therewmis forthunth 


In the Book Nook 


NOME books have 
Oe corinn the past few 
think you should know 

“Girl with a Pay Check” is a readable story 
of the Nans and Sallys in search of jobs 
and increases in the pay checks. It 
the point that investment in preparation de 
will hold down a 


come to the editor's desk 
months which we 


about 


stresses 
termines whether a woman 
job or have a career 

The author, Frances Maule, talks straight 
from the shoulder in a young business woman 
to a young business woman sort of way. Sh« 
knows whereof she speaks. It is your room 
mate with a talking to a girl 
with a job—and a dream of getting a bette 
one. We recommend this book. Oh, yes, it is 
and costs $2.00 


career you, 


one of Harper's, 


SPEAKING of increasing vay checks, ad- 
vertising has a strong appeal for many young 
women, and knowing how to judge good copy 
is the first step to writing good copy! The 
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young man or woman with a flare for adver 
tising copy writing can certainly put coins 
in the change purse! 

“Introduction t \dvertising,” by Arthur 
Judson Brewster and Herbert Hall Palmer 
Associate Professor of Business English and 


University, is an 
In it the 


Advertising at Syracus« 


excellent introduction to advertising 


authors show how the basic principles of good 
advertising apply in copy writing, making lay 
outs, choosing illustrations, selling proper 
mediums. It is a good book for the school or 
office library—or in the hands of an ambitious 
student of business. It is published by 
McGraw-Hill, and sells for $2.50 

WE have heard tell that “How To Be a 
Successful Secretary,” by Louise Hollister 
Scott, is also a good book. We haven't seen 


this yet, but we are passing the information 
along. It is a Harper publication 

I hope you readers are paying attention to 
the new books advertised in each issue of this 
magazine, too. There are several new and in 


1 


teresting titles that you young stenographers 


secretaries should have on the corner ol 


desk. Will you turn to them now? 


and 
your 


FOR beauty and romances 
have been delighting in the 
ion Crawford. We do not 
ambition is to be able to 


wisdom, we 
Mar 


recommend him for 


and 


stories of F 


those readers whos« 


read 550 words a minute or find ways and 
means of improving shorthand skills. But for 
those of you who are interested in the sheer 
beauty of words and thoughts, fluently and 
charmingly expressed—as well as a good yarn 

read this author, and let us know if you 
like him 

I found it good fun to jot down in short 
hand the bits of wisdom or wit that I wanted 
to remember, using a little notebook for th« 
purpose, I'll agree to send you a little not 


book, too, in which to make such jottings in 


shorthand if you read one of these books and 


write me your comments in shorthand—lim 
ited to 100 words! Offer holds until my sup 
ply of notebooks runs out 

This will not only prove to me that you 
will use the little notebook, but that you read 
this review of one of the books—and, what's 


shorthand !—F, FE. U 


more, that you can write 


A Spelling Bee 
> FIRST I got tonsilitis, 


pendicitis 


tollowed with ap 
After that I got 
erysipelas with hemochromatosis. Following 


and pneumonia 


that I got poliomyelitis and finally ended witl 


neuritis. Then they gave me hypodermics 
and inoculations 
No, sir, I thought I would never pull 


through that spelling test! 
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4? 
lucrative a business was the production of too 
and livestock Another stimulus toward t 


new tvim i development was t 
of the Northern Pacific Railway in 1883 


Mot NTAINS occupy approximately tw 


fifths of the area in the southwestern part ot 
Montana—Mission Rang vit its sharp 
magnificent peaks; Bitter Root, with tts steep 
perilous canyons cut by glacial st s: Cal 


net. Swan, and Kootenai. Between these moun 








tain ranges, and sloping eastwa lie dee 
fertile valleys, well watered by t Missourt 
Yellowstone, and Madisor ivers 

Montana produces large quantit { star 
ard fruits, orchard and small i¢ to the great 
system of irrigation naturally afior by t 
numerous rivers and streams, and tificially 
developed by the Federal Governn t thro 


H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 


. : » of the State Wat (Conserva 
The world’s richest hill—copper mines at Butte the initiative , 


tion Board 


THE foremost industries of the Stat 
66 99 . , 
Bonanza petroleum refining, lumber and timber | 





Montana 


ucts. and sugar beets Its vast mu 
a bh . ” ‘ 1} includ rold silver 
or reasure’ State ts include eo 
nanv thers 


Montana is third in size (area 146,997 





HE land of the shining mountains,’ square miles) and ranks fortieth in latior 
Chevalier de la Verendrye called Mon- (559,456 The higher institutions of I 
tana, when his small party of men, weary ing include Billings Polytechr Institute at 
traders and explorers, sighted her rugged, Billings Carroll College at Helena he 
snow-capped peaks on New Year’s Day in Montana School of Mines at Butt the State 
1743 College at Bozeman, and Montana State | 
Sixty-two years later the Lewis and Clark versity at Missoula | 
Expedition reached the eastern borders of the On the south, Montana toucl n Yellow 
state As a result of this expedition, tut stone Park: on the Canadian Border is Glacier 
trading posts were established (the first by National Park. one of the world’s most mag 
Manuel Lisa in 1807), and for the next half nificent public preserves. Much of Glacier 
century this industry was predominant Park is accessible only by trail, but the Going 
Despite this effort to establish settlements to-the-Sun Highway reveals glories of Na 
in the new territory, the great immigration ture er gh to satisfy less hardy traveler 


did not start until two broth 
ers, James and Granville Stu 


art, struck gold in 1858 


ry’ 
THE mineral wealth of Mon 
tana W 


} is fabulous There were 


many gold strikes, rich strikes 
Gold (Creek Grasshopper 





Creek Alder Gulch (whuicl 
later became the renowned Vi 


ginia City), Last Chance Gulcl 


(the future capital)—and the 
greater the strike, the greate 
the influx of people. Finally, in 


1864. Montana was organized as 


Edgerton was appointed gover 


first legislature met 


nor and the 


it Bannack 


Agriculture and the cattle in 





dustry grew up when disap pLace sta 
pointed miners discovered how A typical Montana ranch, at Roscoe 
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Our Cherished Bill of Rights 


(The ten original amendments to the Constitution of the United States, adopted December 15, 1791) 





Article I 
RELIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENT PROHIBITED, FREEDOM OF SPEECH, OF THE 
PRESS, AND RIGHT TO PETITION 
Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech or of the press; or the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble and to petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances. 
Article II 
RIGHT TO KEEP AND BEAR ARMS 
A well-regulated militia being necessary to the security of a free State, the right of 
the people to keep and bear arms shall not be infringed. 


Article III 
NO SOLDIER TO BE QUARTERED IN ANY HOUSE, UNLESS, ETC 
No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any house without the consent of 
the owner, nor in time of war but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 


Article IV 
RIGHT OF SEARCH AND SEIZURE REGULATED 
The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, and effects, 
against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be violated, and no warrants shall 
issue but upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and particularly describ- 
ing the place to be searched, and the persons or things to be seized. 


Article V 
PROVISIONS CONCERNING PROSECUTION, TRIAL AND PUNISHMENT. PRIVATE 
PROPERTY NOT TO BE TAKEN FOR PUBLIC USE WITHOUT COMPENSATION 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital or other infamous crime unless on a 
presentment or indictment of a Grand Jury, except in cases arising in the land or naval 
forces, or in the militia, when in actual service, in time of war or public danger; nor shall 
any person be subject for the same offense to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; 
nor shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a witness against himself, nor be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law; nor shall private prop- 
erty be taken for public use without just compensation. 


Article VI 
RIGHT TO SPEEDY TRIAL, WITNESSES, ETC 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial, by an impartial jury of the State and district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed, which districts shall have been previously ascertained by law, and to be 
informed of the nature and cause of the accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him; to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to 
have the assistance of counsel for his defense. 


Article VII 
RIGHT OF TRIAL BY JURY 
In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall exceed twenty dollars, 
the right of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried by a jury shall be other- 
wise reéxamined in any court of the United States than according to the rules of the 
common law. 
Article VIII 
EXCESSIVE BAIL OR FINES AND CRUEL PUNISHMENT PROHIBITED 
Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and 
unusual punishments inflicted. 
Article IX 
RULE OF CONSTRUCTION OF CONSTITUTION 
The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights shall not be construed to deny 
or disparage others retained by the people. 


Article X 
RIGHTS OF STATES UNDER CONSTITUTION 
The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people. 
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Get the Nerves Out of Your System 

\ practicing stenographer passes on her observations after win- 

ning hard-fought Battle of Nerves on the Office Firing Line 


By HELEN PFUND 


maintains, and wit! 


ODERN practice 


reason, that articles should b 


good 
written by those who at least resembl 
wuthorities or experts in various fields of 
accomplishment. The writer lays no claim t 
being an expert in secretarial procedure. Far 
however, wit! 


} 


from it! She sets herself up 
practically no blushes, as doing a mean jo 
skill or skill of limited 


well with limited 


pment 


develo; 


Q) course, you say, th wical remedy for 
that is to seek a job where your skill ts not s 
limited.” But see all the square pegs popping 
out of round holes to protest! Well then, what 
practicing until you at least 
I must take this advice upon my 
I would match my shorthan 


ibout 


glimps« 
perfection / 
own conscience 
against almost anyone’s, but a nervous disor 
der makes fifty words a minute the highest 
typing speed I am ever likely to reach 

Any improvement on this state of affairs 
my doctor tells me, depends upon the degre: 
of success I have in removing the element ot 
tension from my work. (I wailed that I took 
eight different people, wh 


dictation from 


spent all their spare time snatching materia 


from the files and hiding it.) Secretaries, he 
ontinued evenly 


are among the most nervou 
people he treats; sedentary routine, workin; 


against tin ind too many trantic resorts t 


are partly to 
disorders as so-called writer 


coffee, aspirin, and cigarettes 
blame; but suc! 
cramp, neuritis, and even partial parlysis ar: 
very often due to the worker's own tens: 
strained approach to her job rather than to 
exorbitant amounts of work itself or unreason 


ibly long hours 


kept 


than a year's 


To make a long story short, I have 
my job and my reason, by mort 
trial and error Adjustment is, of course, an 
individual problem whose solution rests witl 
you alone: but my own research has boiled 
which I think almost 


might profitably consider 


down to three points 


anvyvor 
1. Be Prepared 


H°* often girls say of a difficult batcl 
of letters, “Oh, it wasn't the actual typ 
ing, it was fussing around with all those car 
bons that tool much time 


rv 1ob the en lover han Is wit. he pr yhab! 


illotted a theoretical amount of time nu 
You, on the 


' 
cannot control the 


receiving end 
justice of this estimat 
but you can so arrange conditions that y: 


in attack the core of the work with the least 


When you ar called Tor 


and and open to the 
' 


dictation, 1s your 


> 


right place 
(plural, please!) sharp, or your 
pen full \ soft turn 
but it is surely preferable to stay out 


answer may away 
of its path in the first place 

paper, interoffice 
grams, and order blanks. 


bons and clipped in folders at your desk, save 


memos, tel« 
made up with car 


many a moment of scrambling and crumpling 
in t hite heat of rushing out an ordet 
TCOULD ¢ m indefinitely about come-up 
files, little whirligigs containing telephon 
nut etc. Being prepared includes making 
the most advantageous use of all the materia! 
at hand—not forgetting the dictionary, tl 

World Almanac, and a standard secretary 

handbook—and laying a definite campaign to 


And if your tactful re 
quest should be refused on grounds of the need 


ibtain what you lack 
tor economy, probably your own ingenuity cat 
making the 


weest a wav of equipment tf 


2. Get It Straight 


HE toughest boss is not the iman chesel 

engine, bristling with surplus horse power 

but the man who ts himself a muddlehead, un 
, 


villing to plan his work clearly or to tak 


responsibility for his own vagueness. In the 
same way you are your own hardest tas} 
master when you tail to get for yourself clear 


| 


and sensible instructions 


Keep a monitor on constant duty in you 
head, to question Do I know just what t 
do?” If it’s dictation, how about addresses? 
initia Number of carbons—to he sent 
where? Enclosures? If it’s a piece of brain 


work tor you, tmsist whenever possible or 


understanding why it is being done and how 
it will be used; otherwise you may spend hours 
m non-essentials or even miss the point of th: 
assignment entirely 
if 


asking questions 1s most 
telephone. When you mak 
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don't know the name, put his position im words 
in your mind before you lift the receiver), 
and how you can best and most briefly make 
your meaning clear: 

Wronc: “Hello, uh, is this Smith and 
Robins? Well, I want to speak to the engi 
neering department. No, it’s about an ad 
Well, I suppose you might call it business; 
it was about renting some equipment. Well 
okay, I'll try him.” 

Ricut: “I’m calling for Cottrell and Brown 
Will you please connect me with whoever 
handles the renting of construction equipment ? 
We are interested in your three-ton crawler,” 
ek 


FASHION NOTE: Wear a pencil as relig 
iously as you wear lipstick, and wield it with 
far less restraint. Watch the most efficient peo 
ple you know and see how far they trust their 
memories when time is short and confusion 
lurking at their elbows. 

Above all, whether dishing information out 
or ladling it in, let us be accurate. Other peo- 
ple make so many mistakes that our own two 
cents’ worth is quite superfluous. And the dif 
ference between BUtterfingers 8-100 and 8-000 
may be a lot more than one digit! 


3. Do It Now! 


M* last and most useful maxim is frankly 
a steal from almost everyone of any 
importance to speak of. The Greeks had word 
after word for it; Napoleon ate and slept by 
it; and it was finally brought home to me by 
the girl who rescued me from many an emer- 
gency that was caused by ignoring it 

And I preach it with all the enthusiasm of 
a fairly recent convert. It’s a simple system, 
which can be expressed in just three words 
DO IT NOW! No elaboration can make it 
clearer 

Apply it with good will and the worst of 
your problems are over; ignore it, and little 
ragtags of work, loose ends, afterthoughts 
will accumulate into an avalanche to over 
whelm you. 

It is the philosophy of success, of self- 
possession and peace within your own mind 
of good and efficient performance the world 


over 


Checkbooks for Southpaws! 


A* interesting article recently appeared in 
one of the leading magazines dealing 
made checkbook for left 
handed people Someone realized how diff 
cult it was for a left-handed person to fill out 
the stubs on the left side of an ordinary check- 
book and developed a special book.- -Bindery 
Talk. 


with a specially 
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W hy Not Be Precise? 
Albert Blake 


merchant 


ACK in the early 1880's, 

Dick, then a young lumber 
sought a solution to the exasperating problem 
of turning out sufficient quantities of price 
lists in a hurry. Not satisfied with the exist 
ing methods of reproduction, he developed a 
simple and economical stencil duplicating de 
vice purely for his own use. Under the con 
ditions of that day it solved his problem very 
nicely. 

Copies that flowed from his office and cir 
culated among his customers aroused consid 
erable curiosity. As a result, it was not long 
before Mr. Dick realized that there was sufh 
cient demand for such a device to support its 
manufacture and sale 

In the course of preparation for this Mr 
Dick consulted Thomas A. Edison, who had 
also introduced a device for 
known as the “Electric Pen.” 
the simplicity and convenience of Mr 


stencilization 
Impressed with 
Dick's 
new device, the great inventor took considet 
able interest in its development 

The name “Mimeograph” was worked out 
for Mr. Dick by a close friend who happened 
to be a Chicago School Superintendent It 
was comed by combining the Greek words 
(to copy) and “graph” (to write or 
inserted for euph 


mime” 
draw) with the letter “o” 
ony. This word was registered as a track 
mark and has been used to designate the 
products of A. B. Dick Company ever sinc« 

Because of its wide and frequent usage thers 
has been some misunderstanding regarding the 
meaning of ‘“Mimeograph.” The 
phrase “stencil duplicating” is the 
term applied to the process of office reproduc 


speci 
generk 


tion by means of a stencil. The word ‘Mime 
ograph” is properly used only to apply to 
stencil duplicators and allied products manu 


factured by A. B. Dick Company 


Worth Noting! 


¥ a package of shorthand speed tests we 
found a slip with the following instruc 
tions to the students in transcription classes 

‘We want each student to develop | 
her individuality and ability 


MIS 


“There are several reasons for this, som 
of which you can probably think of 

‘In the future, do a// your transcription at 
a machine not adjacent to another student 


working on the same material (This may 
getting a 
typewriter assigned to you.) 

“*Visiting’ or comparing work during tran 


scription periods may cause you to be asked to 


necessitate your change in th 


turn in your papers and to have to make up 
the day’s work. In an office it will be up to 
you to read your own notes.” 


» 
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A Year’s “Round-Up” of Shorthand 
in the News 


OU'VE got to move tast to keep up 

with these times a well-known jour- 

nalist remarked recently “Il think 
that the finger of time is writing shorthand.” 
Perhaps this journalist's remark explains 
why a busy year—one that brings our nation 

a major war—finds so many secretarial 
minded folk springing to new positions of 
leadership 


YES, former Senator James F. Byrnes, 
ippointed Justice of the United States Su 
preme Court in 1941, started his career 
of public service as a stenographer. Fiorello 
H. La Guardia, reelected again Mayor of New 
York City, and also handling the important 


job of Director of Civilian Defense, at one 
time made use of shorthand in the Federal 
Immigration Service Another great defense 


job is that of William Hammet Davis, chair 
man of the National Defense Mediatior 
Board. Last year, Mr. Davis handled effect 
ively one of the most ticklish jobs in history 

untangling Uncle Sam's most difficult labor 
problems. But Mr. Davis is the kind of 
man who is accustomed to accepting a pow 
der keg as his work bench when duty so 
directs. He entered the Government service 
as a stenographer in the Indian Depredations 
Section of the Department of Justice. How 
thrilling his dictation was then. It concerned 
ways and means of capturing that ruthless, 
wily foe, Geronimo. Geronimo was one of the 
last Indians to wage war against the United 


States Government 


STENOGRAPHY also played a very busy 
part on the war front. One of the interna- 
ional complications of last Spring was the 
arrest and detention of the secretary to the 
United States military attaché at Bucharest 
And did you see the story of how Drew Mid 
dleton, correspondent of the Associated Press, 
finally received a long delayed degree from 
Syracuse University? Mr. Middleton is one 
of the newspapermen who uses all ten fingers 
when typing. He made good use of both hands 
when covering the Battles of Flanders, France, 
and Britain on his AP assignments. Mr. 
Middleton learned typewriting at the Syracuse 
School of Business Administration, He did 
not take his degree in 1935, bug went into the 
held of journalism, probably to keep pace with 
the shorthand-writing finger of time. Th 
New York Times in commenting editorially 
upon the out-of-school proficiency of Mr 
Middleton declared 

“The click of typewriter keys is one of the 
accompaniments of modern life. If it were 


silen ed the Ww rid would be i ged 

B nowhere d es it sou 1 more anely i 
reassuringly than when the journalist of a 
tree country sits down to tell the tolks at 
home what he has seen and heard 


THI World of Shorthand had many bright 


is well as grim moments last year. A 4 
stenographer, Patti McCarty rashed 1 
movies, using clerical proficiency to get he 
toe e door.” The winsome youngst« 
resh out of high school, managed to get her 
self the job secretary to Dorothy Lamou 
and then stepped promptly into pictures at th 


first opportunity 

Leonard Lyons, writing in the New York 
Post, turnished two items of special interest 

shorthand writers: Laurence Schwab, the 
theatrical producer, does not have to worry 
nowadays about his secretary's background of 
general knowledge. Recently, when his former 
secretary left his employ, he remembered that 


the winner of the sixty-four dollar questior 
n one of his radio quiz programs was a 
stenographer looking for a job. Mr. Schwal 
searched through the transcriptions of a nun 
ber of broadcasts until he found the girl's 
name and address. She was promptly hired 
rhe other story concerns the perennial Broad 
way ftavorite, Billy Rose Mr. Rose was it 
erence with several lawyers \lter tw 
hours of dispute one of them began to protest 


that he had been urging a certain point fron 
the very beginning of the meeting. Mr. Ross 
put the conferees straight, however, by glan 
ng at the tablecloth. He had been scratching 
lown the whole conference in shorthand 
‘This is what you said in the beginning,” 
he announced. And to the amazement of all 
he read the lawyer back his wn words, 


verbatim 


FoR anyone who may think that the patient 
secretary who goes on serving faithfully for 
years is never rewarded, mention should be 
made of Mr. Chauncey Ford Warner, who in 
herited a half-million dollars from his employ 


er last year 


TWO deaths during the year the world of 
shorthand and typewriting noted with regret 
the passing of that pioneer typist, Mrs. Charles 
L. Fortier, daughter of Christopher Latham 
Sholes, inventor of the typewriter; and of 
Miss Gertrude B. Lane. Miss Lane is another 
stenographer who reached the top. She was 
the originator of the present-day style in 
women’s magazines. Miss Lane started her 
remarkable career as a stenographer in a 
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Boston publishing house. She found that this 
position was an door to the 
field. Her importance was recognized during 
the last war when she was appointed a mem- 


Admin 


open executive 


ber of Herbert Hoover’s famous Food 
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istration Commission. At the of her 
death Miss Lane was one of the highest paid 


time 


women in publishing, one of the directors, as 
well as vice-president of the Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Company.—L. D. B 


How We Each Can Serve 


A talk with the New York staff on December 12 


that has an important message for all our readers 


By DOCTOR JOHN ROBERT GREGG 


AST Sunday was a very tragic and mo- 
mentous day in the history of our coun- 
try and I feel that I want to talk to 
about the seriousness of the issue that 

confronts us. Here in this organization we 
are people of many races and many creeds, 
but we are all Americans. Today our coun- 
try is at war to support and maintain an ideal, 
the ideal of Liberty as against slavery. Your 
race or creed or anything else sinks into in- 
significance in comparison—we either will lose 
Liberty or continue to live in peace and free- 
dom, freedom to worship as we like, freedom 
of expression, freedom before the courts, free- 
dom of the press—all these things that have 
come down to us gradually through struggle 
and trial and sacrifice and are so much a part 
of our daily life that we have grown to take 
them for granted. 

So that 1s the freedom or slavery— 
and all of you, I am sure, want to do what you 
can to maintain the principles of Liberty estab- 
lished by the fathers. 


you 


issue 


THIS thing that happened at Pearl Harbor 
last Sunday, December 7, was an unprovoked 
attack. While the representatives of Japan 
were in conference with Mr. Hull and with 
the President, the attack was made. It was 
planned that way. It was just as though you 
had a difference with somebody and while you 
were peacefully discussing it and trying to 
reach a conclusion, a friend of the other per- 
son came with a bludgeon and struck you 
down. That homely simile is another exam- 
ple of what we have been seeing in Europe in 
the last few years. Now a military expert 
with whom I have talked believes that this 
part of the world will not be immune from 
attack; that there will soon be a demonstration 
by Hitler of his power to strike this country. 
And so it becomes increasingly important that 
all of us should realize the necessity for study- 
ing the air raid precautions. 

We are fortunate, in a way, speaking of 
our own place here on the second floor in- 


stead of up higher, but no place is wholly 
safe, so therefore I beg of you to give serious 
It is unlikely 
that there will be very much damage done here. 
Among officers the attitude prevails that the 
first attack will be on the bridges across the 
rivers and other points communicating with 
the outside. In other words, to cut off the 
food supply, if possible, 
But be 


attention to these precautions 


and generally disor- 
ganize things prepared ! 
AND then, of course, there are other ways 
in which you could render service; the pur- 
chasing of Defense Bonds and helping in every 
It is particularly important, if 
anything comes to your knowledge of subver- 
sive activities, that you report it to the author- 
ities. In the last I had a good deal of 
that. Among the things that I treasure most 
is a letter of thanks from the War Depart- 
ment after the last war was over for volun- 
tary rendered to the Government 
which were of great value to them at the time. 
In addition to that I had many interesting 
experiences with those engaged in spy work 
I remember one in particular, when I went 
down to the barber shop one noon to get a 
shave and a haircut. I was in the chair, and 
the manicurist who was working on my hands 
spoke with a German accent. I asked her if 
German. She said she was Swiss 
(many Germans became Swiss or Dutch when 
the United States entered the war)! To make 
a long story short, I drew her out when we 
went to the table to finish the manicure, by 
talking about Germany. She said she was 
from Berne, in Switzerland. But she gradual- 
ly warmed up to the subject and actually 
made overtures to me to render service to 
the Fatherland, for which I would be highly 
paid. I went upstairs to the office and tele- 
phoned the Secret Service. They had been 
in my office many times during the war, so 
they came promptly. That night they trailed 
her, arrested her, found that she had come into 
the country surrepti- (Comtinued om page 254) 


way possible 


wal 


services I 


she were 
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STREAMLINING 


ART AND CREDENTIALS 


YOUR OUTPUT 





A New Year’s Resolution — to adopt an earnest, thought- 
ful attitude that will speed up development of office skills 


By FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 


HERE is no place in your training today 
for barnacles—and there are some “bar 

that we want to speak about 
you know, are the small marin 
crustaceans found attached to the bottom of 


If allowed to remain, they hinder the 


99 
nacies 


, | 
Barnacles, 


boats 
progress of the vessel, and so when a ship 
puts into shore the bottom is scraped free of 
barnacles 


YOU are in training for a defense job just as 
surely as your older brothers and friends who 
are in the Army or the Navy or the Air Corps 
Your skill is equally important; indeed, we 
can't “keep ’em rolling” without you any more 
than we can without the labor of the men and 
women in the factories, shipyards, and else 
where who are doing such a magnificent job 
of building, building, building streamlined 
equipment that will help preserve this glorious 
nation which our forefathers in hardy pioneer 
style fashioned for us! 

Therefore, in your shorthand training you 
must beware of gathering habits that will hin- 
der your speed and output. You must at the 
outset acquire the skill of writing shorthand 
correctly, and develop a typing technique that 
will enable you to increase your speed and accu- 
racy as you practice 


IT isn’t enough for you to study each day’s 
“get by” in your 
You must develop an earnest and 
thoughtful attitude toward your work. The 
student who stops to think of what his short- 
hand training will mean to him professionally 
will take every opportunity to observe how to 
write rapidly, become an incessant reader of 
shorthand for the development of vocabulary, 
new words with their meanings, 
and the shorthand outlines for them. 
This practice of learning new words should 
be a definite part of your program. If you 
were to learn five new words every day, you 
would soon have a good general vocabulary. 
lf at the end of the course you can write and 
read every outline that has been given to you 
in this magazine, you will feel pretty “af- 
fluent” in vocabulary ! 


assignment sufficiently to 


class ! 


and learn 
spellings 


G OOD habits of industry need not be de- 
layed until you have finished school. You 
can incorporate them into your conduct now, 
and feel at ease when you enter the office 


practice class or into the business office proper 
Failure to clean the typewriter, pick up 
waste papers, and cover the typewriter, ex- 
cept when the teacher is looking, do not quali 
fy you for a job in the orderly business office 
You may get one, but you won't 
position that will make you feel 
portant and happy 

Consideration for others in the performanc« 
of one’s duty important to th 
spirit of codéperation that must prevail in ou 


secure a 


really im 


is extremely 


Slumping at one’s desk, instead 
of sitting up with dignity and ease, denotes 
an ambitionless mind. Be alert—and look it! 
Carelessness in failure to take care of one’s 
sharpening pencils, dating notebooks, or 


united effort 


tools 
providing a new one if it is going to be needed 
hlling and cleaning the fountain pen, brushing 
and oiling the typewriter, examining the rib 
and getting carbon paper and 
for use, is unforgivabl 


bon, type, etc., 
second sheets ready 
in an efficient stenographer. 


ACQUIRIN( ; a businesslike attitude need not 
wait until you are ready for your first office 
Indeed, it will be better for you 
with clear 
pleasant voice and 
manner of talking, and poise in meeting peo 
ple. They are valuable assets! And the im 
portance of dress seems obvious, yet we have 
known those who disregarded the simple rules 


interview. 
to have acquired careful 
and distinct 


speech, 


enunciation, 


of neatness 

Not many months ago a young man came 
into this office for a shorthand speed test 
He had difficulty in finding a secretarial job, 
although he was experienced, fairly rapid in 
shorthand and typewriting, and transcribed 
efficiently. Our test capability 
His inability to secure a hearing was due, we 
believe, not to lack of skill but to general 
untidiness in appearance. He hadn't shaved 
that morning, his hair was shedding over 
his collar in the back, his collar was not too 
clean—neither were his hands and nails. His 
suit was unpressed and of untidy appearance, 
and his shoes were dusty and “down at the 
He did not look squarely at you while 


proved his 


heels.” 
talking. 

It's difficult to point out these deficiencies 
to a young man or a young woman! A mani- 
curist told me once that it was astonishing 
how many girls never cleaned under their nails 
when they used nail polish! Clean skin, a neat 
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hair-do, fresh linen, and tidy dress and shoes aging, and yet far enough to require renewed 
if coupled with an earnest and gracious man effort to reach it. You probably became so 
ner, will ajmost always win favor and atten engrossed in “catching up” with these goals 
tion. There’s no excusing a lack of any of that you didn’t notice how quickly you wer¢ 
them, either overing the ground—and forgot you had been 


tired ! The object to be attained is unim 





THE habit of study should be cultivated now portant, of course, except in that it keeps on 
Shorthand and typewriting practice without constantly plodding onward, undiscouraged 
thoughtful attention to all the ramifications and determined to reach it 
embodied in “ability” may make something of 
a shorthand writer of you, but will not rat THE O.G. A Membership Certificate is a 
you a good secretary Che stenographer who goal that every shorthand student should strive 
says to his employer, “That is what you said to reach this montl Participation in the 
I can prove it by my notes,” when some error O.G. A. Contest, announced in the December 
in the transcript is issue, will make prac 
pointed out to him, will ma . ticing for that award 
not be credited with [ even more interesting ! 
good judgment Phe There is a Typewrit 
alert stenographer must ing Contest to come 
be certain in his mind Orver of Gregg Artists also, and it is not the 
of everything he does | practice you put in on 
and check whenever the Contest copy as 
he is in doubt much as the practice 
It is so easy to a Cevtituate of Qpuperior Merit you are doing today 
quire professional, | which will win the 
businesslike habits 3 , beautiful prizes award 
while practicing to in- Leonard Cumming ed in that event! 
crease shorthand and having posed the prescribed t® which aclers Perfect your short 
typewriting skill. Good | Skat ediedamtetatione writing style 
spelling, the ability to of the Committee of Examiners, is awarded ths till you are eligibl 
punctuate and to cernpicate as endence of Supenor Mens for the Superior Merit 
recognize errors in Certificate. Scrape off 
grammat should be Ae. S, the barnacles of slow 
acquired while you are — handedness, heavy, 
in school thick, scrawly out 
| ines hesitancy be 
IN order to help you wnt doy cause of inadequat 
concentrate on ‘stream vocabulary. Take the 
lining” your education, <= Pe 2. ———— test for the Complete 
this department has ; Cheory Certificate 
provided a_ series ot HAVE YOU WON YOURS? The shorthand speed 
goals” in both short This certificate is the goal of all ambitious certificates and pins 
hand and typewriting Greggites the highest award attainable, ..... spaced so as to 


that marks exceptional skill in shorthand keep 


ti you practicing 
writing style . practicing 


for you to work for 


each month. Set your constantly to attain 
self the task of winning them one by one. Even 
these awards. The tests are important in your it you do take an employment test, you have 
training because they help create resourceful a better chance of passing it if you have pre 
ness and sustained interest. If you have the’ viously passed the Grecc WRITER tests 
ambition to set a goal and work to achieve it, 
you have what it takes to attain success in your PLAN your study and your progress so that 
profession. you will definitely reach these milestones in 
The certificates and prizes offered by this’ shorthand and typewriting Che more profi 
department are “spaced” so as to give you the cient you are, the better will be the opportuni- 


maximum of time in which to practice, and ties the New Year will hold for you! 

yet keep an award dangling within your grasp 

during each week of your course. Have you p> IN our 60-word and 80-word dictation 
ever been on a long hike—and I mean a /ong classes, we go completely through your Grece 
one? Did you, when you became fatigued and Whiter. Everyone enjoys that more than reg 


still had a long distance to go, resort to pick ular class. We find the stories especially in 
ing goals within easy reach along the way? teresting. May I tell you how useful this book 
Sometimes it was a telephone pole just over let has been to some of my classmates? 


the horizon—not too far distant to be discour- Genevieve Schmidt, Grand Island, Nebraska 
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January Test Material 


[All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite checking 


and insure accuracy in making out certificates. 
February 


Senior O. A. T. Test 


Set up the following letter and enclosure in distinc- 
tive style. Fold the sheet for Part II to make it a 
four-page booklet 


Part | 


Dear Friend: In this most fateful hour of 
our history, when our nation is about to 
come to closer grips with the Nazi conquer 
ors and Japanese aggressors, we must hold 
aloft the torch of Freedom for ourselves 
and for the peoples who have demonstrated 
their courage in “blood, sweat, and tears.” 
Therefore: We call your attention to 
FREEDOM HOUSE. Opening: On or 
about January 5, 1942, at 32 East 5lst 
Street. Founders and Directors: Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Wendell L. Willkie, 
Dorothy Thompson, Herbert Agar, Dean 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Helen Hayes 
Burgess Meredith, Dr. Carlton J. H 
Hayes, Lewis Mumford, Herbert Bayard 
Swope, and other noted Americans. En 
dorsed by the New York Fight for Free 
dom Committee to Defend America. Sup 
porters of our committee will have an in 
creased opportunity to help in the building 
of a free world through the facilities of 
Freedom House. You can play your part 
now by becoming a member. We recom 
mend that you carefully read the enclosed 
outline of the purposes and plans of Free 
dom House. Then, mail your contribution 
with the enclosed application for member 
ship. With this letter we are introducing 
“the first significant attempt in America to 
unify the forces that seek to fight off bar 
barism and rebuild our civilization.” By 
responding now you join with us as a 
founder of Freedom House. Sincerely yours, 
Frank Kingdon, Chairman; George Field, Sec- 
retary 
Part I] 


An announcement FREEDOM 
HOI SE, Inc. | reedom House is dedicated 
to the exaltation and exploration of the 
meaning of Freedom. It is a symbol of the 
fellowship of all who cherish Freedom 
everywhere in the world, and stands op 
posed to the Brown House of Munich, the 
birthplace and shrine of Nazism. It is a 
center where all who love Liberty may meet, 
share their thinking, plan their programs, 
and mutually encourage one another. 

The Program. Freedom House will 


January copy is good as membership tests until 
25, 1942 


serve a useful and inspiring purpose by just 
being in existence as a symbol of the will to 
Freedom in our contemporary world. Beyond 
this, it will work through: 1. A Broad 
casting Room from which local programs as 
well as short-wave broadcasts devoted to 
liberty will be put on the air regularly. 2 
A Library of the best books that can be 
gathered on the history, analysis, and sig- 
nificance of Freedom and its meaning in the 
present struggle, particularly as to its place 
in the moulding of the future world. 3. An 
International Room where individuals and 
groups of all nations may meet for social 
conference, and other purposes. 4. Classes, 
Lectures, and Forums dealing with issues 
and methods in the struggle for freedom 
thus enlisting the best thinking of the most 
alert minds of our time in facing and solv 
ing our problems. 5. Literature setting 
forth the unique approaches of Freedom 
House to our contemporary dilemmas. 6 
Education through all channels to combat 
all appeals to racial and religious prejudice 
and to prevent economic and social discrim 
inations based on undemocratic premises. 
7. Consultation available to all who are 
working in any way in the cause of Free- 
dom, whether as individuals or through or- 
ganizations. An unusual feature of Free 
dom House will be its furnishings and de« 
orations, a gift of members of the fighting 
Allied nations. 

The Founders and Directors** (list alph 
abetically, in columns). Mrs. Eleanor Roose 
velt, Wendell L. Willkie, Herbert Agar 
Dorothy Thompson, Dr. Frank Kingdon, 
Harold K. Guinzburg, George Field, Dr 
William Agar, Ulric Bell, Ward Cheney 
Helen Gahagan, Dean Virginia C. Gilder 
sleeve, Frank Grillo, Arthur J. Goldsmith, 
Helen Hayes, Dr. Carlton J. H. Hayes 
Freda Kirchwey, Francis E. McMahon, 
Burgess Meredith, Douglas Miller, Lewis 
Mumford, Herbert Bayard Swope, Dr: 
Henry P. Van Dusen, Robert J. Watt. 

Location: Freedom House, Inc., is com 
pleting arrangements to occupy a _ nine 
teen-room building at 32 East 5lst Street, 
New York, on or before January 5, 1942 


° be elected from 


Junior O. A. T. Test 


Make a copy in your very best style of the Bill 
of Rights on page 236, omitting the subheads so as to 
get it on one page 
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January Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this ten-minute test 


(To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; then deduct ten words for 
each error to get net words written. The number of strokes is indicated at the end of each line in order to 
facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written.) 


Strokes 


Pigeons, dogs, and horses are the animals of the battle 56 
line. Dogs can be enlisted for service in several ways: trained 122 


for sentry duty, serve in ambulance corps to locate wounded 182 
soldiers, used to get supplies to besieged sections of the 241 
army, and they can be made to carry messages. Sentry 295 
duty is probably their most useful wartime work. Long 350 
before a human being becomes aware of the approach of a 406 
stranger, a dog will sense the impending danger and will 463 
give the alarm. His value as a sentry exceeds that of the 522 
most alert human being. 547 

Early in the first World War, a training school for army 604 
dogs was established in England. Here dogs, usually terriers, 667 
were trained for military duties before being sent abroad to 728 
join the troops. They were made to understand that bark- 784 
ing was taboo. They had to give warning by tugging at a 841 
British soldier’s coat. Thus it often arose that Tommies gov 
were able not only to ward off a surprise attack at night 957 
but actually to surprise the attackers. 998 

The simplest kind of work allocated to ambulance dogs 1052 


is that of drawing light wheeled stretchers or, in the depth 1113 
of winter, small stretchers on sleds. The animals must be 1172 
willing to work in pairs or teams if a stretcher is too heavy 1234 
for one dog to pull. The most intelligent animals were 12% 
trained to locate wounded on the battlefield. They were 1347 
taught to stay with the wounded soldier and summon as- 1400 
sistance by barking, or to return to the ambulance base and _ 1460 
guide a party to the spot. St. Bernards were found espe- __1516 
cially suitable for these tasks. Another plan was to fasten __ 1577 
the dog to a long lead and let it wander at will. It soon led 1640 
the ambulance man to some wounded soldier. 1684 
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Strokes 
The most notable feat during the war was performed 1735 


by a mongrel known as Satan. It was he who carried a__ 1789 
message to the allied troops when they were on the point 1846 
of surrendering Verdun. Thanks to Satan’s heroic accom- 1901 
plishment, the troops were heartened by the news that 1955 
reinforcements were coming, and they were encouraged to 20! 
hold out a little longer. The result was a victory for the 207! 
allies. 2080 
Most messages which had to be sent by dumb warriors, 213 
however, were dispatched by carrier pigeon. In fact, no = 21% 
fewer than twenty thousand pigeons served with the British 2249 
forces. Only one message in twenty failed to reach its desti- = 2310 
nation. Carrier pigeons are too small to be hit easily by the —2373 
enemy, and they can fly at a mile-a-minute speed. No pigeon = 2434 
which carried messages during the last war is alive today, 2493 
but the names of some of them have places in regimental 2549 
history. Mocker was attached to the American divisions. 2607 
He was entrusted with a message for assistance, when one _—_2664 
division was being badly pressed. Though he was shot 2718 
through an eye during the flight, this bird flew to his home 
station. Reinforcements were sent. 2816 
Homing pigeon fanciers in all parts of this country are = 2872 
being asked to register their lofts now. 2914 
Under modern battle conditions groups of twelve pigeons =. 27 
will fly forward from the message receiving points at the 302 
rear to the frontline battalions, where they will be placed _ 308s 
in pigeon containers to be used next day to take reports = 3145 
from the front lines back to the army headquarters. 3198 
Since the last war, the trend has been toward motoriza- 3252 
tion, but in the modern army the horse is not a whit less 331 
important.—From ‘‘Animals at the Front,’’ by Harvey 320 
Dickinson in ‘‘ Youth Today.’”’ 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period.| 





Words for special practice: ambulance, besieged, attackers, stretchers, especially, 


accomplishment, reinforcements, regimental, battalions, motorization 
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EDUCATION OF A REPORTER 


With mastery of mechanical skill and a thorough knowledge 
of English, a good Cultural Background is still essential 
~ Ne. 3— 


By CHARLES LEE SWEM 
Official Reporter, New York Supreme Court 





superficial knowledge, in many 


only to master the nomen 


OR the acquiring of mechanical skill, or may be only 


sufficient 


speed, in shorthand, as the number one 

item of a reporter-training curriculum, 
we argued that the average beginning age is 
somewhere during the high school years. The 
number two subject, the subject of English, 
we saw, begins with the study of the mother 
tongue in the grammar grades, and proceeds 
throughout the elementary and _ secondary 
school years. 

In approaching the third and last division 
of reporter training—culture, or familiarity 
with and understanding of accumulated know! 
edge—we can indicate the proper per 
spective from which to view the subject by 
saying that its beginning period of instruc 
tion is coincident with the first perceptions of 
knowledge that we acquire as a child and that 
it ends only with the last shorthand note that 
we write before the final trumpet sounds. It 
is that part of reporter training least subject 
to definition and circumscription. No re- 
porter ever covers the subject wholly or mas- 
ters it completely. No one lifetime is suffi- 
cient to embrace its scope. 


best 


THERE is no intelligent reporter who will 
boast himself proficient enough to call himself 
its master or claim that he is more than a 
mere novice in his continuing study of it—be 
he college man, Ph.D., or simple C.S.R. For 
it is one and the same study which the phil- 
osophers have pursued throughout the ages 
the comprehension of accumulated knowledge 
and the understanding of human events. 

Two men, I think, stand out in all of re 
corded history who, had they numbered among 
their accomplishments a technical mastery of 
modern shorthand, would have closely ap 
proached the reporter's ideal of cultural equip- 
ment. Those two are Leonardo da Vinci and 
H. G. Wells—both seemingly masters of all 
knowledge, literary, scientific, and mechanical, 
of their times. Perhaps I should add our own 
Benjamin Franklin. 


OF COURSE, one does not have to be a 
da Vinci or a Wells, or even to approach either 
of them in knowledge, to be a competent re- 
porter; but I know of no calling or profession 
that demands such an all-embracing diversity 
of knowledge as does shorthand reporting. It 


respects 
clature and comprehend generally the subject 
involved, but however unusual or esoteric th 
subject may be, the reporter’s knowledge of it 
must he to evoke 
his mind, and an instant response at that. Th: 
doctor, the the scientist 
cialize in his particular 
to all irrelevant matters while hi 
upon his particular division of human know! 


sufficient some response it 


engineer, may sp 
subject. close his mind 
concentrates 
him ignorant 


edge, and nobody will consider 


or uncultured for his failure to comprehend 


subjects outside his field 

ry. 

THE reporter cannot specialize, for specializa 
tion implies exclusion, and the reporter cannot 
exclude anything. He cannot specialize even 
in a certain type of shorthand reporting, as 
for instance, law reporting as opposed to patent 
or other types of reporting, and feel certain 
that he can comfortably confine his endeavors 
to his specific subject. 

He may all the known legal ter 
minology, from Blackstone to Holmes, but in 
reporting the inevitable application of the law 
to specific facts, the reporter, specialist though 
only, is likely to 


acquire 


he may try to be on law 


meet, for instance, the most involved math« 
matical theories of an Archimedes or an Ein 
stein, the studies of a Steinmetz, or the con 


clusions of a Freud; to say nothing of the 
wide classical literary knowledge of the really 
learned men in the law 

Specialization in reporting is a myth. The 
competent reporter must be a glorified jack of 
all trades, complete master of none except that 


of reporting. 


ASSUMING it were possible for a report- 
ing student to equip himself completely with 
a minimum of his needs, in the way of a cul 
tural education, before he goes out to report 
his first convention, his first hearing, or his 
case in court, let’s see if we can reach 
conclusion as to what that 
minimum should be. Let’s eliminate the “acci- 
dentals,” those unpredictable specialities of 
knowledge that every reporter finds useful at 
times but which exceed the minimum. Let's 
confine ourselves to the fundamentals. From 
experience, I should say these are as follows: 


first 
any reasonable 
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Fast and Facile Reporting Phrases 


Recommended by Herman Lauter, Morris Rifkin, and Samuel Sklarew 








(Notes written by Samuel Sklareu 
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1 First of all ar A.B college education ~~ eff 





equivalent, This w nclude a knowledge of English 
and classical literature ft ancient and modern history 
f economic geography tf finance and economics, of 
Latin or Greek, or both—of all the subjects. in short 
that go to make p the background of the educated 
man who subsequent becomes a doctor, a lawyer, an 
ngineer, a Senator of the United States, a judge or 
the bench, or a leader in industrial affairs. These are 
all art ite mer se utterances we are called uy 
report; and, whether doctor, lawyer r engineer 
he i lraw upon this common background for the 
literary roots, their metaphors, and the basis of what 
ever ftacility of expression they may have acquired 
Whatever specialt they have developed superim 


sed upon this background, but this is the commor 


iltural background of them all; and, to be reported 
fast and accurately, should be part of the competent 
eporter's equipment also 

2 4 thorough knowledge f lewal terminology: a 
more than perfunctory knowledge of the rules of evi 
dence; at least a superficial understanding of the prin 
ciples of law; and a practical knowledge f tria 
procedure Most reporting students will eventually 


find their way into the courts. and for them this much 


egal knowledge is essentia Ry lassroom instruction 
s is probably the equivalent f what a iw student 
will ver nm one year s pre iw nstruction 
3 An intensive knowledge f the nomenclaturs« ' 
medicine neluding all its specialities, in addition t a 
superficial knowledge f anatomy In these days wher 
a half millior r more people are yearly injured ir 
ndustrial accidents t 2utomohile llisions, and in 
the home, and when a fair percentage of these acx 
lents grow into court trials, calling for medical testi 
mon y ne reporter s equipment is < ymmplete without 
this minimum of medical knowledge This, agair 
measured in terms of classroom instruction, is perhaps 
the equivalent of a one- to two-year pre-medical 
/ at 
4 A superficial knowledge of mechanical and ele 
ul engineering and applied physics, including the 
ractical spects f highwa building, bridge, and 
lerground nstruction Many people, including 
shorthand reporters, are not mechanically minded; 
thers are A reporter handicapped by the lack of a 
sense f mechanics in this electro-mechanical age 
will find the reporting ot a construction case a 
burden without having made at least a superficial 
study of the subjects enumerated. The time required 


for this, measured in classroom instruction, I cannot 
even guess at, for much of it is practical instruction, 
ming best, for the reporter's purposes, from the 
mouths of practical and sometimes not technically 
rained men. To go into these subjects in the class 
om is to go into them deeply—unnecessarily deeply 
for a mind already overloaded with a four-year A.B 
tural education, a year of law, and another year 
two of medicine. But know it in some degree the 
reporter must 
5. An up-to-date knowledge of current events, of 
rent politics, and the names, activities, and predi 
tions of those who are administering local, state 


federal, and foreign affairs In other words, the 
equipment of a modern quiz expert. This may possibly 
be taught in a school of journalism, but otherwise it 


s not a subject of classroom instruction. But it is 
knowledge that the wideawake, competent reporter 


should, for comfort, possess 


THUS, if the shorthand student were to equip 
himself completely with a minimum cultural 
education such as it is not too rash to say the 
expert experienced reporter of today possesses 
in fact or by way of practical equivalent, and 
if he were to do it by conventional classroom 
instruction, we discover that perhaps seven 
years of continuous study would suffice. This 
is, of course, exclusive of the time required 
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for an elementary shorthand education and for 
the acquiring of speed. Shall we say one year 
for the former, and three for the latter’? Sure 
ly four years for shorthand skill, starting from 
the first lesson of the Manual t the tull 
fruition of reporting speed, is not too littl 


Or, eleven years in all for a complete a 


ll-round 
reporting education—measured in terms of 
classroom instruction 

Ot course, no shorthand reporter so tar as 
I know has ever acquired his reporting equip 
ment in that exclusive, scholarly fashion. Per 
haps if the colleges could be induced to plan a 
course of that scope, to launch full-fledged 
expert reporters upon graduation, it might in 
deed be a quicker method than that which has 
heretofore prevailed in the training of report 


ers. In a cursory research conducted recently 


into the training and experience of shorthand 
reporters in the New York courts, it was 
discovered that rarely has a reporter attain 
the distinction of appointment to the higher 
courts of New York with less than fifteen 
years of training and reporting experience b 


hind hin 


MosT competent reporters of today hav 
secured the equivalent of this eleven years 
technical and cultural education by a haphazard 
method of instruction. Some of it, such as a 
great deal of the scientific, medical, and me 
chanical knowledge, they have acquired actu 
ally as a by-product of the acquiring of m« 
chanical skill itself There is nothing mort 
conducive to shorthand speed than a steady 
grind of dictation practice on the widest vari 
ety of material—material that embraces all 


possible combinations of words, phrases, and 
ideas And there is nothing that 1s quite so 


indelibly impressed upon the memory as a sub 
ject matter that is practiced over and overt 
again in shorthand. The combination of thes« 
two objectives—the building of technical skill 
and the acquiring of knowledge—is admirably 
adapted to the one process that of shorthand 
dictation practice 

An intelligent idicious selection of dicta 
tion material will serve to supply much 1n the 
way of a broad practical education that 1s 
the complete equivalent of its counterpart in 
classroom instruction. It will not supply i 
course, such things as Latin or Greek, or the 
more abstruse items that make for a full mind 
These are naturally subjects of special study 
and application ; but the very nature of his call 
ing, his day-in-and-day-out dealing with words 
and ideas, makes of the shorthand reporter a 
student, and an assiduous, tenacious student 
at that 

It is rare to find an experienced shorthand 
reporter who does not possess a more practical 
knowledge of Latin and Greek, especially for 
root purposes, than the average college stu 
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lent who finds no practical use for those lan 


guages. But the reporter does find an ele 


mentary knowledge of them valuable in his 
work, and mewhere along the road of in 
struction he manages to pick it up and to 
hold nt t tena usly ever after: as he 
does the l ther pi s of knowl 
edg¢ i iW t t t t possess to call 
hin thi world, a com 
etent l porter 


From a Greggite 
in the British Army 


Wit I 
t ‘ 
n 
} ( r 
in ?f 
tit n 
B [|] | ption 
of n i Bom 
had 9 ‘ } ng heen 
ca l t] si ithreal 
of wat l ! , 4 After a very 
va 1 and cit Army life, for the past 
few mont l ' en employed in a Divi 
sional H irters as a cipher operator, 
which certainly keeps one’s mind alert. It is 
not nearly as fast as shorthand or as fascinat 
ing, but it has its peculiar interest 


I STUDIED at the Gregg Commercial Col- 
lege at Ealing, London, and obtained R.S.A 
certificates for shorthand (80 w.p.m.) and a 
first-class typing (intermediate) before I was 
fourteen years old. My position before wat 
intervened was a Committee Clerk to one of 
London's Borough Councils, in which short 
hand and typing were most essential, therefore 
it can be readily understood that shorthand 
has been, and still is, the chief occupant of 
my mind 

Approaching the topic of “time for short 
hand Firstly, I have a sister slightly older 
than myself, who also obtained her shorthand 
typing certificate when she was very young, 
and as her husband is in the forces, we both 
derive much pleasure from writing to each 
other completely in shorthand. We have now 
reached the stage where we can read one an 
other’s letters as easily, if not quicker, than 
longhand, 

After thoroughly absorbing my monthly 
magazines, I pass them on to her. This “pass 
ing on” of papers, magazines, etc., here in 
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England is very necessary. At the moment 
is a great national wastepaper campaign 

to raise 100,000 tons 
I realize that the GrecG Writer cannot help 
being a little overdue here, as I can readily 
appreciate the difficulties of shipping books 
when we need every available ship for war ma 
terials of all kinds, therefore my. thankfulness 


on receiving my copy is two-fold 
Al L over thi intry are fine institutions 
tor tl SeTvices, ch as the Y.M.C ‘A. To 
H,. Church Army, etc., and it is to one of 
+} places whet my footsteps direct m« 
' ver I can obtain a few hours off duty, 
f i meal, a gar f table tennis, billiards, 
1 | tal i (:regg?g reading book 
: tion of shorthand 
! I f t 1 Studies always 
ling short 
ndeavoring 
-_ » my that after we (I say 
Wi ! eat ntry and the 
Brit ! t | tting magnificent 
lk iV this war, my ambition is 
to reach the “2 t I rhat’s a great goal, 
but it is something 1 ly worth striving for 
In the meantime, we are all-out for victory! 


li on J hin May os L Bdr, 
1450905 
78, Springbank, Hull, England 


J. N. Kimball—the Prophet 


AST October our good friend, J. N. Kim 
ball, wrote as follows 

“Six months ago I pr vhesied that the next 
twelve months would se. a call for stenog- 
raphers and typists three times greater than 
it any previous time. How about it? Well, 
here is the answer 

“On September 1, or about that time, the 
New York Herald Tribune ‘Help Wanted 
columns called for 200 stenogs and typists 
later for 300, later for 400, and this week for 
close to 500. That is not only a record, but 


it is almost amazing 


W! TH all of which we agree. Everyone a 
quainted with the needs of the years 1914 t 
1918 has seen this emergency dearth of skille 
office workers approaching. Men possessing 
these skills are particularly in demand in th 
armed forces and in industry. 

Thanks, Pop, for reminding us to get busy 
for the avalanche of jobs. We youngsters sti 
have much to learn from our elders 

Perhaps you have forgotten that Mr. Kim 
ball will be 87 years of age on February 2/ 
1942! All together, now three cheers 1 
Pop !—Harold H. Smith 
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WHo’s WHO IN SHORTHAND SPEED 


Selectee and Civilian Report Courts-Martial at New York Posts 


EXAMINER A. A. 


BOWLE is informed 





Thomas H. Cole 


66 O whom it may concern,” began the 
memorandum, and continued, “I am 
a shorthand writer and a draftee in 
Uncle Sam's Army at the present time, and 
you will remember that a short time ago I won 
the Diamond Medal.” This information was 
handed me just as I was preparing an an 
nouncement for this magazine of Mr. Albert 
Chiaravalle’s success in our 200-words-a-min 
ute test 
Further correspondence developed other facts 
relating to this winner of the Diamond Medal 
Replying to our letter, Mr. Chiaravalle said 


Received your cheerful letter and will give you ar 


lea of what I am doing in the Army No, I have 
tt become a General yet! However, you never car 
tell I did have occasion t talk to one once! 


But, seriously, it was approximately three and a 
half months ago that I was officially inducted int 
the Army at Camp Upton I remained there f 
eight days, was given clothing, received typhoid in 
jections, was classified and then transferred t 
Mitchel Field. There I had several weeks’ basic trair 
ing before being assigned to special duty 

Because of my shorthand ability | was assigned t 
the office of the Trial Judge Advocate, where I am 
still holding forth. My duties consist of taking lega 
dictation from the Judge Advocate and reporting 
Courts-Martial, which I find most interesting 


So the shorthand training that Mr. Chiara 
valle received in the James Monroe High 
School, in New York, has stood him in good 
stead now that he is in the ranks. He can 
serve the better for this accomplishment, and 
the Army is assured of correct reporting of 
trials wherever Mr. Chiaravalle is stationed 


QUR soldier boy credits Mrs. Helen Mé 
Connell with starting him correctly on the 
shorthand road, heading him up to the 120 
words-a-minute stage, embuing him with en 


tlbert Chiaravalle 


thusiasm t matinnun is study \t Pace | 
stitute, Mr. M. A. Moosbrugger took hin 
hand and raised his speed to 175 words a 
minute. | Parenthetically, we might mentior 


that Mr. Moosbrugger himself, during the first 
World War, while stationed at Camp Up 
ton, became the stenographer to the Con 
manding General of the Camp 

Prior to his induction into the army, Mr 
Chiaravalle was employed in a stenographi 
capacity with the N. Y. S. Employment Sery 
ice and then with the Universal Transcor 


tinental Corporation. Later he held a Civi 
Service position in the War Department. The: 
came the transition from the War Depart 


ment to the Army 


HIS chief hobby. Mr. Chiaravalle tell 


is writing technical shorthand. and he gets a 
great deal of fun and enjoyment out of bui 
ing a technical vocabulary One place wh 
he used to pick up technical terms was in t! 
auditorium of the New York Academy 
Medicine He'd also go into court rooms at 
take down the testimony—just for practic: 
Over the radio, in the movies, and where 
speeches were made—provided he could be 
hand—he'd always be on the job, with hi 
ever ready (Gregg) fountain pen rhis, ar 
the added instruction he received at the Ne 
York School of Shorthand, probably account 


for his present ability 


IN our last month’s Reporter’s Department 
appeared the shorthand notes of another of 

Diamond Medal winners, Mr. Thomas H 
Cole He arrived from England in time t 


attend tl Warren Harding High Sc! 
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Bridgeport, Connecticut, where Miss Margaret 
Flinn and Miss Ethel Nash did the necessary 
urging to make him a 160 wpm writer! “Mr 
Rudolph A. Nargi, at Hunter College, New 
York,” Says Mr. Cole, “should also get credit 
with the Bridgeport teachers for any success 
I may have attained for, without their expert 
advice and almost unlimited personal attention, 
it would really have been impossible for me 
to make the grade.” 


THE “news” in this story is that Mr. Cole is 
now at Fort Slocum, a Civilian Employee Re 
porter at this Army base. He tells us that he 
reports both Courts and Boards. The Boards, 
he explained, handle various matters in con 
nection with the personnel of the Army. The 
procedures are quite similar to regular courts 
Testimony is given before a five-man board, 
whose duty it is to report its findings to the 
Commanding Officer of the Post 

THE written report gives us a clue to pro- 
cedure and work to be done by the reporter 
The first page quotes the Special Order un 
and lists its 
Detail for 


der which the Board convenes, 
personnel or, in Army language, 
the Board 

Page two recites the facts of the case, de 
velops testimony of officers called to testify 
as to the condition of the enlisted man. Fol 
lowing this expert testimony comes the testi 
mony of the soldier. Because of the nature of 
these cases, the reporter is permitted to ques 
tion the witnesses. These sessions are made as 
informal as possible for the sake of all con 


cerned. Only the gist of the inquiry is de 
manded. However, because of his expert abili 
ty, Mr. Cole finds it just as easy, and far 


preferable from the Board’s point of view, to 
furnish verbatim reports 

The last page gives the findings of the 
Board, and the report, typewritten in quad 
ruplicate, is ready to be sent on its way 


MIR. COLE also takes the correspondence of 
the Trial Judge Advocate concerning matters 
relating to trials; takes statements of wit 
nesses before trials; depositions to be used in 
trials, etc. He finds that the language angle 
is a peculiar one. Much slang is used by men 
in the preliminary talks, which it is necessary 
at times, to edit! 

With all this to be done in line of duty, Mr 
Cole still likes to practice when he gets back 
to town. “I think we have the largest foyer 
of any apartment in the Bronx in my house 
[here is room for seven people to study short 
hand. And we meet week 
for practice.” 

You can never stop an expert in any line 
from constantly improving his ability. Perhaps 
we all can learn something from that! 


several times a 
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We Each Can Serve 


How 


Continued from page 240 


three days previously. In her rooms 


introductions to other 


tiously 


were espionage agents 


in this country, a list of great value to our 


Military Intelligence Department 
THAT is only one example, and I could tell 
many more. Be on 
will find that the 
with an English accent 

English in their attitude, 
the training of 
English language in 


the alert. Sometimes you 
most dangerous spies speak 
In fact, they are over 
because it is in part 
them to study the 
England and study the 
people They 
Saturday 


many of 
characteristics of the English 
did the same thing in Norway The 
Evening Post this week has a very interesting 
story about Norwegian boys training in Can 
ada, who tell Norwe 
gians kept and educated German children for 
Many of these re 
been so 


how the good-natured 
years after the last war 
turned to visit the 
kind to them—visited them a few 
lew days before the surprise attack on Nor 
on the 


people who had 


weeks or a 


ground 
and if you 


way—so as to he 


Watch 


thing suspicious communicate it directly to the 


those things, find any 
Investigation, or, if you 
with me and I shall 

Your vigilance may 
multitudes of American 
starts on a larg: 


Federal Bureau of 


care to, communicat 
communicate with them 
lead to the 


when 


Saving ol 


lives sabotage really 


scale 

Now I am sure that all of you realize that 
it is, as Patrick Henry declared, a case of 
Give us Liberty or Give us Death.” 
|Dector Gregg concluded with the announcement of 


@ ten per cent bonus for all employees of the Com- 
pany.) 


Key to Reporting Phrases 
On Page 250 


0 days, 60 da 0) days, pursuant to section, in accord 
ance with section, grade crossing, Grade Crossing Commissior 
fair market value, fair dealing, new deal, Corporation Counsel 
Assistant Corporation Counsel, lack of sleep, lack of consent, 
ack of care, held liable, was held liable, where it was held 
where it was determined, simultaneous, simultaneously, d 
you remember that, I can't remember that, used to go, used 


be, defective condition 

final decision, final decree final order, mutual consent 
knowledge and consent, acquired lecided, justified, expired 
survived, is that rrect, that is correct, that’s correct, that’s 
right, working nditions, social conditions, medical exam 
iner, assistant edical examiner, trial examiner, F.B.1 


Federal Bureau of Investigation, were you doing, were you 
making, they are going, 1 am trying, abnormal! condition 
strict construction, strictly construed, passed upon, placed 
upon, based upon, fixed period of time, final period of time 
long period of time, long period of years, doing business, to 
do business, out of business, entitled to receive, entitled to 
realize, aggregate amount, under the terms of the agreement 
collective agreement, collateral agreement, negotiable instru 
ment, Negotiable Instruments Law. assignment for the bene 


fit of creditors, according the books and records, I got in 
touch with hin he got in touch with me, summary judg 
ment, summarized 

summarize restraint f trade—restraint trade, in the 
ordinary course of track indenture, double indemnity, 


on terms and 


unfair competit mditions, conclusive evidence, 
final and conclusive evidence, concrete evidence, at the end, 
at the end of the year luring the last year luring the 
latter part in the Spring in the Summer luring this 


period of time luring that time lubricating oil, fuel oil 
mineral oil mort gage investment trust investment labor 
dispute, labor legislation, labor trouble 
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Turkey 
Red by Frances Gilchrist Wood = 


(Copyright, 1932, by Frances Gilchrist Wood) 


Reprinted by special permission from @ novel of the same name published by D. Appleton and Company 
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Dan! Dan!" he cried, as 
Hillas gripped a furry 
bulk that lumbered 
ap out of the 
drift. “All 

right son.” 
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In Defense of Democracy 


By FRANK MURPHY 


Associate Justice, United States Supreme Court 
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Graded Letters 


Stressing the ten-den, tem-dem blends (Unit 19) 
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Graded Letters 


Stressing ways to express “rr” (Units 8 and 20) 
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The President’s 


Reported by Charles E. Zoubek 
in our New York 
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War Message 


1s it came in over the Radio 
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Conclusion of The President's War Message 
and part of Churchill's Radio Address which followed 
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| SKY SERVICE EES: 


Copyright, 1939, by Thomas Y. Crowell Company New York 
Reprinted in shorthand by special permission of the publishers 
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tn 2 . 
Tommy leaped to his feet as he caught sight of the 
injured pilot. “Sit here, sir!” he called eagerly 
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By Wits and Wags 
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